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Commentary on PHILEMON 


Introduction 

Philemon 1 is a unique communication from Paul in several ways: First, it is the shortest 
of Paul’s writings. Second, the only time in the NT where Paul calls himself “aged” is Philemon 
9. Third, Paul mentions himself three times within the span of nineteen verses in Philemon (1,9, 
19). Fourth, Philemon 19 is one of only four places in the NT where Paul writes “with mine own 
hand” (1 Cor. 16:21; Gal. 6:11; 2 Thess. 3:17; cp. Col. 4:18). Fifth, in Philemon, Paul does not 
defend himself and his apostolic authority against any Judaistic accusers (as in Galatians). Sixth, 
in Philemon, Paul does not explain the significance of Christ as opposed to any Gnostic 
tendencies (as in Colossians). Seventh, in Philemon, Paul does not present a detailed paradigm of 
Christianity (as he does in Romans). Eighth, in Philemon, Paul does not address numerous 
conflicts within a church (as he does in Corinthians [and Thessalonians, to some degree]). 

Philemon has been characterized as a “brief letter of infinite charm” (Shepard), “one of 
the most skillful letters ever written” (Knox), and a “private letter” (Barclay). On a deeper level, 
however, it is an intercessory communication from Paul which is steeped in thanksgiving. It is 
also a recognition of the utterly significant new relationship with Christ and fellow-believers 
which embraces and extends forgiveness and restoration to the undeserving. As the creative 
engineer who transforms unfortunate earthly iniquities into fortunate spiritual insights, Paul is 
inspired by God to turn the ruptured relationship of “uselessness” (archrestos in v. 11) between 
Philemon and Onesimus into a rapturous relationship of “usefulness” (Onesimos - “useful, 
profitable”). It is, therefore, a pictorial play on words in which everlasting realities emerge from 
temporal setbacks. 


Author 

As the writer/author of this communication, Paul (v. 1, 9, 19) pens his passionate 
intercessory plea to Philemon from a prison cell in Rome, Italy (cp. Acts 28:16-31) sometime 
between A.D. 60-63. Philemon is commonly regard as one of several other writings which 
sprang forth from the same Roman cell during this three year span: Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians (cp. Eph. 6:21-22; Phil. 1:13-14; 4:21-22; Col. 1:24; 4:3-14). 

Reason for Writing 

Onesimus was a slave who had run away from Philemon and had likely stolen something 
from him (v. 15, 18). The pathways of Onesimus had taken him to Rome where he somehow 
met Paul, a prisoner at the time. Through Paul’s prison ministry, Onesimus had become a 
believer (v. 10). Upon learning of his slave status with Philemon, and the wrong he had 
committed against him (v. 18), Paul successfully urges him to return to Philemon in confession 
and restitution. After all, Roman law required the return of the slave to his master. 

Paul’s purpose for writing resides in his reason for writing. On the basis of the conver¬ 
sion of Onesimus to Christ, he is now “no longer just a slave but a beloved brother” (v.16) and 
should be recognized and received as such. Paul passionately pleads with Philemon to receive 


1 Philemon means "affectionate, he who shows kindness." Closely related words are philema ("kiss"), philos 
("friend, friendly love"), phileo ("I love with deep friendly feelings"), and philia ("friendship"). 
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Onesimus back because “now he is useful to both of us” (v. 12), and represents Paul’s “own 
heart” (v. 12). Paul’s intercessory efforts are underscored by his personal identification with 
Onesimus in v. 17 (“give him the same welcome you would give me if I were coming”) and that 
this should be done “for the Lord’s sake” (v. 20). Paul also calls this welcome his “encourage¬ 
ment in Christ” (v. 20) and is consistent with what he wrote from this same prison cell in Eph. 
6:5-8 and Col. 3:22-25. 

Did Paul consciously pattern his own love, sacrifice, and intercessory concern for 
Onesimus in the light of Christ’s love, sacrifice, and intercessory concern for himself and other 
sinners? It is certainly possible. The parallel between the two, at least, is obvious. Interpretation 
matters and this hermeneutical possibility is interesting, if not altogether inspiring. 
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Outline and Exposition 


PAUL’S ATTITUDE (v. 1) 

“Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus” reflects not an attitude of apostolic authority (as was 
necessary in other writings) but one of humble acknowledgment that his status as a prisoner was 
inseparably linked to his loyalty to Christ Jesus. He affirms the significance of this imprisonment 
status five times (vs. 1, 9, 10, 13, 23) by stressing that it was not due to illegal or wrongful be¬ 
haviors on his part but for the sake of Christ Jesus and his faithful service in preaching the Good 
News embodied exclusively in Him. Such a realization should elicit from Philemon attentiveness 
to his words and actions appropriate with those words. 

PAUL’S ASSOCIATE (v. 1) 

“and Timothy the brother” is here mentioned because of his possible acquaintance with 
Philemon. Timothy was with Paul for three years in Ephesus (Acts. 19:22) and is mentioned 
often by Paul for his service and Christian brotherhood (Rom. 16:21; 1 Cor. 4:17; 16:10; 2 Cor. 
1:1, 19; Phil. 1:1; 2:19; Col. 1:1; 1 Thes. 1:1; 3:2, 6; 2 Thes. 1:1; 1 Tim. 1:2, 18; 6:20; 2 Tim. 
1:2). The significance of the brotherhood connection at the beginning of this writing may also 
serve notice of the brotherhood that now connects Philemon with Onesimus also (v. 7, 16, 20). 

PAUL’S ADDRESSEES (v. 1-2) 

“to Philemon the beloved one and our fellow-worker” is one of the intended recipients of Paul’s 
writing. Col. 4:8, 9, 15, 16 indicate that Philemon was from Colossae. He was apparently 
converted under Paul’s ministry (v. 19) in Ephesus (Acts 19). He is thus designated as “the 
beloved one,” agapatos 2 3 4 , indicating one who is the object of another’s dearest love. He is also 
termed “our fellow-worker,” sunergos 5 , indicating that he had somehow assisted Paul in the 
spreading of the gospel. When, where , and how they worked together may not be capable of 
exact answers. It may even be possible that Paul regarded all Christians as fellow-workers and 
that no exact answers to these questions exists, except in ways that are generalized in all 
geographical arenas where spreading the gospel takes place. After all, as is noted in footnote 5, 
Paul used the term to refer to a number of different people in different places in different ways. 


2 This outline is taken from my own Outlined Reading Guides to the New Testament, 2000. Alliteration assistance 
was derived from Doyal Ferguson. Furthermore, Greek words will be transliterated into English and italicized. 
Translation is my own. 

3 The word translated "prisoner," desmios, is also used by Paul in reference to himself in Eph. 3:1 and 4:1, as well 
as 2 Tim. 1:8. The word desmos in vs. 10, and 13 means "bond, chain, imprisonment, prison" and denotes where 
the "prisoner" is located. In v. 23, sunaichmaiotos designates Epaphras as his "fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus." This 
latter word is also used by Paul in Col. 4:10 in reference to Aristarchus. It is found only one other time in Rom. 

16:7. 

4 Paul used this term quite often: Ro. 1:7; 11:28; 12:19; 16:5, 8, 9, 12; 1 Co. 4:14,17; 10:14; 15:58; 2 Co. 7:1; 12:19; 
Eph. 5:1; 6:21; Phil. 2:12; 4:1; Col. 1:7; 4:7, 9, 14; 1 Thes. 2:8; 1 Tim. 6:2; and Phile. 1, 2, 16. James uses in 1:16, 19; 
2:5. Peter uses it in his first letter (2:11; 4:12) and his second (1:17; 3:1, 8, 14,15,17. John uses it in his first letter 
(3:2, 21; 4:1, 7,11) and his third letter (1, 2, 5,11). Jude uses it in vs. 3,17, 20. 

5 Paul also used this term in Rom. 16:3, 9, 21; 1 Cor. 3:9; 2 Cor. 1:24; 8:23; Phil. 2:25; 4:3; Col. 4:11; and 1 Thess. 
3:2. John used the term only once in his third letter (v. 8). 
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“and to Apphia the sister and to Archippus our fellow-soldier and to the church in your house” 
expands the intended recipients of Paul’s communication: 

“Apphia” is mentioned only here in the New Testament. She is identified as “the sister,” 
indicating her status as a Christian. Other than that, no other definitive word may be given. 
Speculation that she was the wife of Philemon occurs frequently among New Testament com¬ 
mentaries. 

We are also on somewhat shaky ground regarding the identity of “Archippus” (meaning master 
of the horse) who is mentioned only one other time in the New Testament (Col. 4:17: “And say 
to Archippus, ‘Take heed to the ministry 6 7 which you have received in the Lord, that you may 
fulfill it”). Speculation also abounds that he was the son of Philemon and Apphia but no 
definitive proof exists to support this conjecture. What is clear, however, is that Paul calls him to 
sustratiote hemon “our fellow-soldier.” When this is coupled with the Col. passage, it appears 
that he was responsibly engaged in some significant, yet unspecified, type of Christian work in 
the church. 

The additional recipients - “and to the church in your house” - underscore the fact that this was 
not a mere private, personal letter exclusively to Philemon. Paul wants the whole community of 
believers to know and support Paul’s passionate plea about the positive reception for Onesimus. 
The fact that believers commonly met in houses is indicated in Acts. 12:12; Rom. 16:5; 1 Cor. 
16:19; and Col. 4:15. 

PAUL’S ASSURANCE (v. 3) 

“Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” is a typical greeting 
which Paul extends to the readers of his writings. It is the way by which Paul assures his readers 
of his indebted connection with them in the light of God’s grace and peace. “Grace” compre¬ 
hends all the benefits which come to mankind in the form of undeserving, unmerited favors from 
God. This grace is rooted in and prompted by none other than God’s own innate kindness, good 
will, and love toward others. “Peace” is the fruit which results from the root of His grace. It 
encompasses reconciliation with God, the absence of inward hostility toward God, and the 
consciousness of being in union with God as “Father.” The reminder of these two aspects of 
God’s salvation are intended to lay the foundation for the “grace” that is to be rendered to 
Onesimus. The resulting “peace” will create an atmosphere of mutual meaningfulness in which 
the reconciliation of all hearts will thereby be filled with thanksgiving. 

PA UL ’S APPRECIA TION (v. 4) 

“I thank my God always” indicates Paul’s overwhelming delight, joy, and appreciation as he 
anticipates the good to result from their adoptive actions in behalf of Onesimus. After all, he 


6 The word diakonia may refer to any number of different kinds of Christian service, support, help, providing relief, 
or being a deacon. The word occurs elsewhere in the NT in Lk. 10:40; Acts 1:17, 25; 6:1, 4; 11:29, 12:25; 20:24; 
21:19; Ro. 11:13; 12:7; 15:31; 1 Co. 12:5; 16:15; 2 Co. 3:7, 8, 9; 4:1; 5:18; 6:3; 8:4; 9:1, 12, 13; 11:8; Ep. 4:12; 1 Ti. 
1:12; 2 Ti. 4:5,11; He. 1:14; Re. 2:19. 

7 This word is found only one other time in the NT in reference to Epaphroditus (Phil. 2:25). 
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specifies the object of his appreciation in v. 5 (their “love and faith”) which assures him that their 
history of appropriate actions will, indeed, continue in this case also. Appreciation was a con¬ 
stant with Paul (Ro. 1:8; 7:25; 16:4; 1 Co. 1:4, 14; 10:30; 14:18; Ep. 1:16; 5:20; Ph. 1:3; Co. 1:3, 
12; 3:17; 1 Th. 1:2; 2:13; 5:18; 2 Th. 1:3; 2:13). In this context, Paul uses two present tense 
participles (indicating simultaneous action with the main verb [“I give thanks”]) to denote the 
content of his appreciation: “making mention of you in my prayers” and “hearing of your love 
and faith.” 

PAUL’S ASSISTANCE (v. 4) 

“making mention of you in my prayers” indicates one of the ways by which his appreciation was 
concretely expressed. The word translated “mention,” mneia, indicates a recollection and one 
with corresponding thankfulness in his prayers. In other words, when Paul remembers them, “he 
habitually makes” (present tense) specific mention of them by name out of prayerful concern for 
them. In this way, he is assisting them in their particular challenges and opportunities. 

PAUL’S ADMISSION (v. 5) 

“hearing of your love, and of the faith which you have toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all the 
saints” is Paul’s admission that another reason or basis for his thankfulness is also very specific: 

o 

their love and faith. Paul does not say that he “heard” of their love and faith in the past but that 
he “is hearing” or “continues to hear” as is clear from the present tense participle. From whom 
such “hearing” occurs is not noted. Nevertheless, his admission is made characteristically 
Christian by the presence of these twins. “Love” is the sign of genuineness that one’s “faith” is 
Christian (“toward the Lord Jesus”). Without both, an imbalance exists which nullifies whatever 
claims one may make to the contrary. After all, faith-based love must issue into action/s in behalf 
of others or neither is valid (“and toward all the saints”) [1 Cor. 13; James 2; 1 John 3:14-18]. 

So, Paul is admitting or confirming the validity of faith-based love in action in the case of 
Philemon. 

PAUL’S ASPIRATION (v. 6) 

This verse supplies the object of the prayers Paul mentioned in v. 4: “that the sharing of your 
faith may be energized by a recognition of every good thing among us in Christ.” The word 
translated “sharing” is koinonia and indicates a robust (vital, healthy, dynamic) fellowship of 
active, joint participation and partnership which explains and expands the Christian faith. This is 
to be done in an active, powerful, pro-active way (emerges 10 ). This is also to be done by a 
knowledgeable or well-informed recognition 11 of God’s loving and gracious dealings with us 
which have been exclusively conferred upon us “in Christ.” The generously-oriented nature of 


8 This coupling of "love" and "faith" also occurs at the beginning of two other writings which sprang from the same 
Roman prison setting (Eph. 1:15 and Col. 1:4). 

9 The word also occurs in Ac. 2:42; Ro. 15:26; 1 Co. 1:9; 10:16; 2 Co. 6:14; 8:4; 9:13; 13:14; Ga. 2:9; Ep. 3:9; Ph. 1:5; 
2:1; 3:10; He. 13:16; 1 Jo. 1:3, 6, 7. 

10 There are only two other occurrences of this word in the NT: 1 Co. 16:9 (opportunity for service) and He. 4:12 (to 
describe the Word of God). 

11 The word epignosis calls for details to be accurately and adequately known in the Christian mission. 
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God’s response to us is designed to motivate and enable us to respond in the same way or 
manner to others. The forthcoming specifically desired response, in this regard, will be that of 
Onesimus. 

PAUL’S ACCLAIM (v. 7) 

“For I received " much joy and encouragement on the basis of your love that the hearts of the 
saints have been refreshed/given relief through you, brother.” 

At some point in the unidentified past, Philemon had provided some kind of unidentified loving 
refreshment or relief to some unidentified fellow-believers to such an extent that the benefits 
continued in the present (perfect tense verb). Paul here acclaims or stamps his approval on 
Philemon’s benevolent actions. He exclaims that even though he himself was not a direct 
beneficiary of Philemon’s actions, he, nevertheless, derived much gladness or joy and comfort or 
encouragement because of it. Paul uses the word “brother” ~ to depict his deeply-felt affection 
for Philemon and the spiritual bond which united them. He will address him as such again in v. 
20 . 

PAUL’S AUTHORITY (v. 8) 

“Therefore, although I have sufficient boldness in Christ to order you to do the appropriate 
thing” - 

“Therefore” indicates the basis upon which he makes his clarifying appeal. That is, because of 
the thankfulness and joy which Paul has in light of Philemon’s love and faith, he thus speaks. 
However, Paul here speaks in a concessive way (“although I have . . .”). In other words, Paul’s 
authority or boldness is anchored “in Christ” alone, and Paul is writing to him as a “brother” (v. 
7). So, in light of Philemon’s history of love and faith, Paul decides to abdicate his authority and 
rather appeal to him on the basis of their Christian connection to do to anekon 14 (“the appropriate 
thing.” 

PAUL’S APPEAL (vs. 9-11) 

“I would rather appeal to you for the sake of love, being such as I am, Paul the aged, and now 
also a prisoner of Christ Jesus. I appeal to you concerning my son, whom I became a father of in 
my imprisonment: Onesimus” - 

As stated earlier, having abdicated his authority to speak, he instead chooses to “appeal” to 
Philemon in light of three variables: (1) “for the sake of love” provides the supreme motivation 
he has already noted about Philemon in verses 5 and 7. By prioritizing the bond of love as the 
central factor in making decisions, Paul’s appeal is anchored in the one variable which unites all 
Christians. No higher or richer consideration than sacrificial love for the benefit of those who do 
not deserve it undergirds and permeates Paul’s appeal. (2) “being such as I am, Paul the aged” 


12 The aorist verb may be a simple statement of fact: "I had or received." It may also signify the beginning of an 
action: "I came to have; I have come to have" (ingressive). 

13 Dunn notes that here and in v. 20 is the only time in all of Paul's writings where he uses the vocative singular. 

14 This word is found only here and in Ep. 5:4 and Co. 3:18. It denotes what is "fitting, suitable, proper." Here in 
Philemon, it consists of what could almost be regarded as ethically and legally binding, necessary, or obligatory. 
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casts Paul’s appeal into the arena of consideration of his maturity and years of experiential 
sacrificial service as a soldier of the cross. Although his exact age is not known, somewhere 
between the ages of 55 and 65 would represent the most likely time span. (3) “a prisoner of 
Christ Jesus” signals specific consideration to his appeal because of the imprisonment and 
suffering he has gladly and willingly endured on more occasions than one. Paul was no whiner 
and his commitment to Christ Jesus, even in the face of multiple adversities, set his appeal on the 
table of visibility which could hardly be ignored or resisted. 

The object of Paul’s appeal is now clearly stated: “I appeal to you concerning my son 
whom I became a father of in my imprisonment: Onesimus, who formerly was useless to you, 
but now is useful to you and me” - Somehow Onesimus had come into contact with Paul in his 
imprisonment (perhaps, even seeking help from Paul on how to handle or mend his relationship 
with Philemon) and had become a Christian. So, (4) Paul’s appeal is also based on being his 
spiritual father in the faith (“my son”) and the passionate, compassionate favorable disposition 
this may create in Philemon’s response. Paul’s play on words is attractive: pote achreston 
(“formerly useless”) to you - mini euchreston (“now useful”) to you and me. As a runaway slave 
who had apparently stolen from him, his repentance and return would transform his previous 
useless state into one of usefulness if only Philemon would “accept” [v. 17] him. If Philemon 
had runaway because of fear of punishment for stealing, Paul appeals to Philemon to extinguish 
that fear with forgiveness. After all, the very meaning of Onesimus’ name is “profitable, 
helpful,” so, let him now live in conjunction with his name. 

PAUL’S ACTION (y. 12) 

“whom I sent back to you, him who is my own heart” - The word translated “sent back,” 
anapempo, occurs 3 other times in the NT (Lu. 23:7, 11, 15). Here, however it may be without 
the potential hierarchical implications in Luke. Nevertheless, from a legal standpoint, Philemon 
is the only one who may take actions against him. So, Paul seems to suggest abdicating any 
possible actions in this regard and simply seeking restoration for someone who has become his 
“own heart.” In other words, Paul now has such a deep, emotional connection with Onesimus as 
his child in the faith that to send back Onesimus is like sending himself. No emotional blackmail 
is intended. Rather, in this way, Paul gives additional emotional expression and impetus within 
his appeal to Philemon. 

PAUL’S AMBITION (v. 13) 

“whom I myself was wanting to keep with myself that in your behalf he may serve me in my 
imprisonment for the gospel” - Despite Paul’s ambition to keep Onesimus with himself as a 
devoted assistant, and then be returned to serve Philemon after’s Paul’s release from prison, Paul 
aborted those plans. Since Paul would have subjected such plans to Philemon’s approval (“in 
your behalf’ since Philemon himself was incapable of assisting Paul), his decision to do so never 
materialized. 

PAUL’S ACQUIESCENCE (V. 14) 

“but without your consent or decision I determined not to do anything in order that your good¬ 
ness may not be according to involuntary compulsion but according to willingness” - Paul’s 
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acquiescence or decision not to act without the willing, intentional goodness or kindness of 
Philemon was purposeful. He desired a personal favor that was not flavored with manipulation 
or guilt or force or reluctance. In this way, the love and faith of Philemon noted in vs. 5, 7, 9 
would continue in yet another context. 

PAUL’S ASSUMPTION (v. 15) 

“For possibly he was separated for this reason for a short time that you may have him back 
forever” - The word “for” indicates a reason as to why Philemon’s response to Onesimus should 
be one of welcome and restoration. The word “possibly or perhaps” indicates that God’s provi¬ 
dential guidance or plan should be seriously weighed in evaluating the departure and now the 
return of Philemon’s slave. After all, the brief separation was actually of little consequence in 
comparison to the fact that he now returns as a repentant slave and a spiritual brother from an 
eternal perspective. The temporary loss is now transformed into an eternal or permanent gain. 

The memories of the injurious past are now pale in comparison to the salvific outworkings of 
God in all that appeared to be nothing but loss. 

PAUL’S ADMONISHMENT (v. 16) 

“no longer as a slave but more than a slave, a beloved brother, especially to me and much more 
to you both in the flesh and in the Lord” - Paul is sending Onesimus back but with a major 
difference: Philemon should no longer treat Onesimus as a slave but as a dearly loved brother. 
Despite the difficulties Philemon may face in making this adjustment, there are no alternatives. 
All earthly relationships of any kind are elevated and transformed into higher, spiritually signify- 
cant relationships in which brotherhood becomes the basis for appropriate interactions. In light of 
Paul’s role in the conversion of Onesimus, Paul’s love for him as a brother is profound. Paul, in¬ 
sists, however, that the relationship between Onesimus and Philemon is also pregnant with 
meaning from a twofold dynamic: “in the flesh” speaks of the continued relationship between the 
two as slave and master. . . . “in the Lord,” however, heightens the magnitude and intensity of 
their new relationship in which a new attitude is revealed in both directions. It also signifies a 
new kind of respect and recognition of other-worldly values and norms which annihilates mere 
social status variables. Challenges for both are clearly included in Paul’s admonishment, but 
primarily for Philemon who should assist Onesimus in his spiritual development (cp. Col. 3:18- 
4:1). 

PAUL’S ACCENTUATION (v. 17) 

“Therefore, if you consider me a partner, receive him as me” - The word “therefore” means in 
light of all that has been said, Paul’s appeal will be now be accentuated or emphasized in the 
form of a request. The “if’ is a first class conditional phrase which assumes reality and may be 
translated “since” you regard me as a partner. The word translated “partner,” koinonon, is kin to 
another word with very similar meaning, koinonia, “fellowship, partnership,” used earlier in v. 6. 
Although Onesimus was a slave and subject to punishment, Philemon is to “receive him” in the 
same way he would receive Paul. Everything said earlier was written for or in behalf of this ex¬ 
pressed request. Paul will not allow any difference between himself and Onesimus. They are 
equals. 
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PAUL’S ACCOUNTABILITY (v. 18) 


“and if he wronged you in any way, or owes you anything, charge that to me/my account” - The 
“if’ here is another 1 st class conditional clause which assumes that he did. So, Paul is not 
making light of the wrong perpetrated by Onesimus. But Paul wants no obstacle standing 
between Philemon and Onesimus or interfering with a warm and genuinely positive reception. 
Paul was so strongly desirous that he guaranteed any indebtedness a matter which he himself 
would assume. The only other occurrence of this word translated “charge,” ellogeo, is in R. 5:13 
where Paul states that “sin is not charged up while there is no law.” In other words, when one 
does wrong, it must be done against a known law which prohibits it. Otherwise, one cannot be 
charged guilty of breaking a law which does not exist. So, Paul here says that the known viola¬ 
tion which Onesimus perpetrated may be charged to Paul as if he himself did it. Again, this is 
another way of saying, “treat him as you would me, and me as you would him.” Thus, there are 
remarkable parallels between the case at hand and what Christ did for us. As someone once put 
it, “the doctor suffered the cost and the patient received the healing.” 

PAUL’S AUTHENTICATION (v. 19) 

“I Paul wrote this with my own hand: / myself will pay you back - not to mention that you owe me 
your very self’ - When Paul writes with his own hand, he takes the writing tool from his writing 
assistant and makes what he is saying about his personal responsibility in the matter even more 
personal and powerful (a promissory note). The word translated “pay you back,” apotino, occurs 
only here in the NT. However, it was a legal term in the day for providing credibility to compen¬ 
satory promises made. In other words, it was a way of formally guaranteeing genuine responsi¬ 
bility to make restitution for any type damages done. 

When Paul adds, “not to mention that you owe me your very self,” he is reminding Phi¬ 
lemon of his indebtedness to Paul as the earthly avenue used by God for his own salvation. In 
this way, both Onesimus and Philemon were spiritual children of Paul and should respond to him 
and each other on the ground of brotherhood and mutual respect. 

PAUL’S APPLICATION (v. 20) 

“Yes, indeed, brother, I was wishing profit from you in the Lord; refresh my heart in Christ” - 
The word translated “Yes, indeed,” nai, is an introductory word to emphasis the repetitive 
request Paul is making. This is no minor matter. Thus, Paul uses the emphatic pronoun, ego, to 
intensify his own identity with the cause of Onesimus about which he is writing. Also, for the 
fourth time in this letter, he uses the word “brother” (vs. 1, 7, 16) as if to stress the closely 
connected relationship between all three of them. Paul then expresses his wish (optative mood) 
with a word which occurs only here in the NT: oninemi - translated “profit.” This is an 
intentional play on words with the name Onesimus which means “profitable.” In other words, 
Onesimus himself is the only profit Paul is pursuing. “In the Lord” underscores the basis upon 
which Paul writes. For the second time (cp. v.7), Paul uses the word anapciuo, “give relief, 
refresh” but this time in the imperative mood, a strong directive by which Paul applies his 
concern. Also, this is the third time (cp. vs. 7, 12) Paul uses the word “heart” to depict his 
inmost self and the feelings and affections thereof. “In Christ” indicates that this is more than 
some mere human pursuit kind of encouragement. It centers in and revolves about none other 
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than Christ. Paul’s pursuit in behalf of Onesimus is that Philemon continue to walk in “love” 
and “faith” with the same gracious treatment that all receive from “Christ.” It is Paul’s call for 
application. Thus, the paired expressions, “in the Lord” and “in Christ” create an impressionable 
action-spheric bubble 15 which neither Philemon nor anyone else dare burst. 

PAUL’S ANTICIPATION . 21) 

“Because I have confidence in your obedience I wrote to you, knowing that you will do even 
more than what I say” - The perfect tense participle stresses the present results of Paul’s con¬ 
fidence in Philemon based upon his past acts of “love” and “faith” noted earlier. This “confi¬ 
dence” is his trust and reliance upon Philemon to do the right thing and that is why he “wrote” to 
him. “Knowing” is another perfect tense participle stressing the present results of accumulated 
knowledge, based perhaps, on what Onesimus and Epaphras told him. The expression “even 
more than what I say” is quite vague. However, Paul’s words, “prepare me a lodging” (v. 22) 
reveal Paul’s expectations that he may soon be released and this would appear to destroy the 
speculative nonsense that Paul meant he wanted Philemon to send Onesimus back to him in 
prison. It may be best to simply leave it in the room of uncertainty. After all, where lack of 
scriptural clarity exists, speculation runs the risk of confusion and/or even clear-cut contradict- 
tion/s. 

PAUL’S ARRANGEMENTS (v. 22) 

“At the same time also prepare a lodging for me, since I hope that because of your prayers I shall 
be returning to you.” - “At the same time” that Philemon is going to do what Paul requests that 
he do for Onesimus, Paul adds an additional request for arrangements to be made for him sub¬ 
sequent to his release from prison. The word translated “lodging,” xenia, occurs in the NT only 
here and in Ac. 28:23. This provision of lodging, as a form of hospitality, was needed and re¬ 
ceived by Jesus, His disciples, and others and was clearly practiced by the early Christians (Mt. 
10:1 If; Lk. 10:5f; Ac. 10:6, 18, 32, 48; 16:15, 34; 17:7; 18:2f; 21:8, 16; Ro. 16:23; 1 Co. 16:19). 
So, Paul’s hope for such provision was very practical and rational. Perhaps in this way also, a 
reunion with Onesimus would be possible. His hope for such a return was also based on the 
“prayers” of Philemon - a source of both encouragement to Paul and a mutual way of staying in 
contact with God Who oversees and intervenes in obstacles which stand in the way of fulfilling 
His will. The word translated “returning,” charisthesomai, is derived from the word for “grace”: 
charis. What a picture! 

PAUL’S ACKNOWLEDGEMENT v. 23-24) 

“Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, greets you” - Epaphras was from Colossae (Col. 
4:12; 1:7-8; 4:7-14) and is now in prison with Paul. 16 He may have been the founder or pastor of 
the church in Colossae and well-known to Philemon and, therefore, his greetings would touch 


15 As used here, the word calls for a fullness and overflowing enthusiasm which leads to actions commensurate 
with those of Christ Himself. 

16 The word translated "fellow prisoner/' sunaichmalotos, occurs also in Ro. 16:7 and Co. 4:10. 

17 The verb, "greets you," aspazomai, occurs often among Paul's writings: Ro. 16:3-23; 1 Co. 16:19-20; 2 Co. 13:12- 
13; Ph. 4:21-22; Co. 4:10- 12, 14,15; 1 Th. 5:26; 2 Ti. 4:19, 21; Ti. 3:15. 
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Philemon even more so. The other four include: Mark, who was the nephew of Barnabas and a 
fellow-worker of Paul (Ac. 12:12, 25; 13:13; 15:37-39); Aristarchus who was from Thessalonica 
(Ac. 20:4; 19:29) and went with Paul on his journey from Jerusalem to Rome (Ac. 27:2); Demas, 
who would later desert Paul (2 Ti. 4:10); and Luke, who was the beloved physician (Co. 4:14; 2 
Ti. 4:11). These are called “fellow workers,” sunergoi, but not fellow-prisoners. Paul first used 
this word, sunergos, to describe Philemon in v. 1. 

PAUL’S ASSERTION (v. 25) 

“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit” - Paul closes by repeating his earlier 
reference to “grace” in v. 3. But, there as here, not just any “grace” (unmerited favor to the 
undeserving) from a general standpoint. It is the grace “of the Lord Jesus Christ” - grace that is 
exclusive to Him and which proceeds exclusively from Him (cp. Ro. 16:20; 1 Co. 16:23; 1 Th. 
5:28; 2 Th. 3:18). The only use of “spirit” ( pneuma ) in this letter is a Hebraism (an idiom or 
common expression in Hebrew thought or manner of speech) to refer to a person. In this in¬ 
stance, it refers to “your” (a plural embracing all the readers or hearers of this writing). 

Conclusion 

This unique communication of Paul to his various recipients is geared toward practical 
outcomes streaming from the Christian faith. While not regarded as a theological masterpiece 
among his various writings, it may well be considered as Paul’s most succinct summary of the 
essence of that faith. If at heart, Christ ( Christos ) is the epitome of kindness, moral upright¬ 
ness, goodness, mercy, and that which is right ( Chrestos ), then Paul’s writing known as 
Philemon maybe accurately subtitled: Kindness Desired - Kindness Delivered! 


18 This word appears in Ro. 16:3, 9, 21; 1 Co. 3:9; 2 Co. 1:24; 8:23; Ph. 2:25; 4:3; Co. 4:11; 1 Th. 3:2; 3 Jo. 8. 
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